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TO THE 
DEAR-CORN FARMERS. 


On the King’s Speech,announcing 
“* the greatest abatement of the 


difficulties” of Agriculture. 


Kensington, 22 July, 1823. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Peor.e in general look upon 
what is called a King’s Speech, 
as nothing more than a piece of 
periodical dulness; but, the pre- 
sent exquisite composition con- 
tains that which, I suppose, will 
render it an object of your ad- 
miration. What comfort it must 
cause to circulate throughout your 
dwellings! The difficulties of 
_ agriculture have, in some sort 
ceased! Or, at least, the Lord 
Chancellor, the keeper of the 


King’s conscience, that venerable 


- 





old lawyer and placeman, tells 
us, that the King is “enabled to 


“ contemplate the greatest abate- 


‘ ment of those difficulties.” Why 
the King did not go to tha House, 
and tell *‘ his faithful Commons ” 


this agreeable news in person, we 


are left to guess. However, this 
Speech is delivered by what is 


called his eommand; and, here 


you see, that he is ‘‘ enabled to 


contemplate with satisfaction ” 
something, at any rate, belonging 


to your affairs. _ 
It will be best to take the whole 


of the Speech, and to remark on . 
the several parts as we proceed. . 


It will be best to take it piece by 
piece, though we shall find the 


matter most curiously jumbled | 


together. 
“* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“We are commanded by His 


“« Majesty, in releasing you from 
“ your attendance in Parliament, 
. * 6 
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“ tp express to you His Majesty’s 
acknowledgments for the zeal 
“and assiduity wherewith you 
“have applied yourselves to the 
‘* several objects which His Ma- 
‘“jesty recommended to your 
“ attention, at the opening of the 
** Session. His Majesty enter- 
‘tains a confident expectation 
“that the provision of internal 
“ regulation, which you have 
‘“ adopted with respect to freland, 
“will, when carried into effect, 
* tend to remove some of the evils 
** which have so long afflicted that 
** part of the United Kingdom. 


“We are commanded to 
* assure you, that you may de- 
*‘ pend upon the firm, but tem- 
** perate exercise of those powers 
‘which you have entrusted to 
“His Majesty, for the suppres- 
“sion of violence and outrage in 
“that country, and for the pro- 
* tection of the lives and proper- 
“ties of His Majesty’s loyal 
“subjects. It is with the greatest 
“satisfaction that His Majesty 
“js enabled to contemplate the 
“flourishing condition of all 
“branches of our commerce and 
‘‘ manufactures, and the greatest 
‘abatement of those difficulties 
‘* which the Agricultural [nterest 


“ has so long and so. severely 
* suffered.” 1 





Here are two of those portions 
of writing, which are called pa- 
ragraphs. A paragraph is a@ divi- 
sion, or part set off from another 
part. When, therefore, common 
mortals make paragraphs, they 
make each contain matter of one 
sort; and, when they make a new 
paragraph, it is for the sake of 
treating, or because they have to 
treat, of new matter. Not so the 
choice spirits, who composed this 
speech. {The two paragraphs 
before us treat, 1. Of the conduct 
of the Parliament; 2. Of the state 
of Ireland and of Irish measures ; 
3. Of the state of commerce, 
maufactures and agriculture. A 
common man would have made 
three paragraphs, each relating 
to one of these subjects. But, 
this would have been too much 
like common mortal work: our 
Whitehall Gentlemen must have 
but two paragraphs for the three 
subjects, and they must put part 
of the Irish affair into the first 
paragraph, and part of it into the 
last! How nicely the King’s ex- 
pectation about Ireland fits in 





















197 
just after he has been talking of 
the diligence of Parliament! And 
| how naturally the talk about 
firmness in executing the powers 
with regard to the poor devils in 
Ireland, suggests to the King to 
talk about flourishing commerce, 
manufactures and agriculture ! 
Now, as to the matter of these 
paragraphs, one dares not say 
much about the zeal and assiduity, 
of the faithful Houses; but, it is 
notorious, that, upon many, many 
occasions, Bills were passed with- 
out there being more than thirty 
Members present, out of the six 
hundred and fifty-eight. It is 
also notorious, in short, an unde- 
niable fact, that, upon many 
occasions, the House of Com- 
mons could not proceed to busi- 
ness for-want of there being forty 
Members present, These are 
facts that nobody can deny. The 
Ministers, with the venerable old 
lawyer at their head, do, however, 
assert, that the Parliament, dis- 
covered great zeal and assidwity. 
In their way, they did, perhaps ; 
and, at any rate, we must say but 
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little about it. They were, in- 
deed, very diligent as to the game 
laws, These dear, pretty things, 
the hares and pheasants, called 
forth a great deal of zeal and 
assiduity ; but, they appear, after 
all, to have produced nothing ; 
and, as yet, there is no Act of 
Parliament to give the exclusive 
privilege of huekstering to the 
Normans. When I get that great 
bundle of books, which contain 
what they call the Acts of the 
‘Session, I shall be able to give a 
list of them and to take something 
like a review of this zealous and 
assiduous werk, which closed with 
a vote of forty thousand pounds 
of the public money to be laid 


out upon @ parcel of books, which 


the King Yave to the nation! 


Oh! we are a “ most thinking” 
people! The Morning Chronicle 
laughs at the Roman Catholics 
because they are hunibugged by 
miracles. But, Mr. Chronicle, 
miracles never cost forty thousand 
pounds. That the late ‘“ good 
old King” was a most. proper 
person to. seleet aud collect books 
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for the instruction of a nation 
nobody will, I am sure, deny ; 
and that the present King should 
give this nation, that is to say, 
make it a present, of valuable 
things, is also finely in character ; 
but, that this present should, at 
the very first stroke, require forty 
thousand pounds, to come partly 
out of the bones of the poor 
creatures who stand in gravel-pits, 
with old sacks over their shoulders | 
and hay-bands round their legs ; 
that a present, a gift, should be 
thus costly, is, if nota Protestant 
miracle, something equal to any 
miracle that the Catholics can 
boast of. In matters of this sort, 
however, the zeal and assiduity of 
the faithful assembly have been 
conspicuous enough. Miracles 
enough of this sort have they per- 
formed; and I must as long as 
this Collective Wisdom continue 
its works, beg of the Chronicle 
not to give all the miracles to the 
Catholics. 

Ireland seems to have been 
uppermost in the minds of the 


Ministers. His Majesty, they say, 





is coufident, that some of the evils 
will be removed by a measure 
which the Parliament has taken! 
This measure is a measure of 
police-officers! It is a measure of 
mere police-work. The King as- 
sures the faithful (the real army 
of the faith !) that he will execute 
the powers put into his hands for 
the protection of the loyal. This 
is * all very well;” but, how 
does it happen, that here is a 
whole people everlastingly divided 
into loyal and disloyal? This is 
the best of all possible constitu- 
tions; it is the “ envy of sur- 
‘ rounding nations and the admira- 
‘« tion of the world ;” and yet a 
certain measure of the Parliament 
is expected to remove only some 
of the evils which so long afflicted 
a large portion of the feople! 
Whence came these evils We 
are living in a sort of political 
heaven; and yet we have evils. 


Miserable, wretched Ireland! 


More miserable than any other 


country in the whole world... Not 


a day, scarcely, passes without. 
bloodshed ; scarcely a week with-* 
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out transportings without trial by | 
jury. And what has been adopted 
by the Parliament to lessen these 
evils? I have heard of nothing 
calculated to have any such effect. 
It must have been adopted very 
snugly, quite in a corner ; for I 
never heard of it. At any rate, 
it has produced no such effect 
yet. The battles go on yet. The 
soldiers collect the taxes and the 
tithes. Show us another govern- 
ment like this on the face of the 
earth! Let us see the equal of 
this, let the people of Westmin- 
‘ster and the Borough and the 
City; aye, let the wise men of 
London find us out something like 
this in the world, before they give 
away the charity money to enablé’ 
Sir Robert and other heroes to 
keep the Holy Alliance from 
coming and taking our liberties 
from us! The King will firmly, 
but temperately, execute his 
“* powers” upon the “ disloyal ” 
Irish ; not for his own sake, or 
for the sake of any particular 
class, but for the sake of the loyal! 
Who are they, { wonder? - The 


soldiers are amongst them, and 
so are the tithe-owners, without 
doubt. They are loyal, to be 
sure ; and I should like very much 


to know who the other loyal are. 


loyal: this is stated by command 
of the King. The disleyal, inde. 
pendent of the soldiers, appear to 
be the strongest ; else: tlie soldiers 
would not be called forth to fight 
them. What meusure, therefore, 
has the Parliament taken to “ re- 
move some of the evils?” 

The best answer to this ques- 
tion will, perhaps, be found in the 
facts relating to the next topic, 
en which the Speech touches ; 
namely, the “ abatement of the 
difficulties” of agriculture. This 
is the part of the Speech in which 
you must feel the greatest degree 
at it again. “ It is with ‘the 
“greatest satisfaction that His 
“« Majestyisenabled to contemplate 
“the flourishing condition of all 
«branches of our commerce and 
“ manufactures, and the greatest 
abatement of those difficulties 





There clearly are loyal and dis~. 


of interest; let us, therefore, look ~ 
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“ which fhe agricultural interest 
“ has so long and so severely suf- 
“ fered.” What then, agricul- 
ture has suffered difficulties? To 
suffer a difficulty may be English ; 
but, the whole of the sentence is 
such stuff as never was put upon 
paper by any persons except Eng- 
lish Ministers. It is really and 
truly balderdash : it has no sense 
in it: its meaning no man can 
clearly ascertain; and the mean- 
ing which guess would direct us to 
conveys @ falsehood. 

This is the main thing ; and let 
me ask, what “‘ abatement” has 
By difficulty is 


meant distress, state of decline, 


taken place? 


state of approaching ruin, of 
farmers and landlords. Now, has 
this abated? Has the distress 
grown less! Has the approach 
of ruin been slackened* Has ruin 
stapped on its way? Has it been 
stopped by a rise of prices pro- 
ceeding from short crops? Mon- 
strous! That you, that dear-corn 
farmers should believe this is na- 
tural enongh ; but, that it should 
be believed by a Government! 


) Some one will say: does the Go- 
Yes; I 
think it does. Its conduct as to 
other matters shows the extent of 
One would think, 
that for it to be ignorant to this 


vernment believe it? 


its ignorance. 


extent is too much. Too much, 
or too little, I believe the fact. 
Mens’ interest has a wonderful 
effect on their belief in politics as 
well as in religion, These men 
clearly see, that, if prices offarm- 
produce cannot be raised, the 
taxes to pay the interest of the 
Debt cannot be had, or that the 
present landlords must lose their 
estates. Either of these two latter 
is horrible for them to think of. 
They see their own certain ruin, 
and, perhaps, their dreams may 
go beyond ruin ; they see this isa 
cessation to pay the interest of the 
Deht. Impossible to reduce the 
interest of the Debt without their 
total and immediate ruin being 
the consequence. Nevercan, they 
think, that cessation take place 
without a disgorging. This would 
‘not take place, unless they were 
uncommonly foolish; ‘but,’ they 
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think it would, and that is 
enough. 

This being} their opinion, how 
can they be brought to believe, 
that farm-produce will not rise in 
price, and keep up, let the sea- 
sons be what they may? With 


such a season as the present, ten 


years ago, wheat would have 


been 140 shillings a quarter. 
None of the hopers will deny this, 
It is now about 56 shillings a 
quarter. How, then, can they 
believe, that '“‘ the bad place is 
got over,” that * things are coming 
about,” or, in the words of the 
Speech, that there is ‘‘ the greatest 
“abatement of the difficulties 
“which agriculture has so long 
“ and so severely suffered ?” How 
_ can they believe a word of this? 
They have no belief. They having 
nothing but a wish; and that is, 
in fact, what they express. 

“* So long?” How long? How 
long has agriculture been suffer- 
ing difficulty? But, first of all, 
what is the nature of the diffi- 
culty! Why, cheap,corn is the 
mark ofit. How cheap? Why 


Ss. a bushel. And ow long has 
agriculture had to swffer that? 
How long? Why, pretty nearly 
a whole year! Long enough .to 
be sure ; but, not “ so dong.” It 
is curious enough to hear the 
Government congratulating the 
landlords on a price three shillings 
a bushel lower than the two 
Houses, in 1815, enacted to be 
necessary to enable agriculture 
togoon. The suffering has been 
going on ever since 1815; but is 
itto be removed by wheat at 7s. 
a bushel? No: your idea is, that 
things are only coming about; 
that they are not come about ; that 
they are fast coming; and that 
they will not stop, until they 
reach the old war-point of an 
average price of 15s. a bushel for 
good wheat. This is your notion ; 
for you know very well, that the 
7s. standard will do nothing for 
you. 
Then again, here is the Govern- 
pment expressing its ‘ greatest 
satisfaction,” that provisions. are 
become dearer than they weref 





Was ‘such a thing as this ever 
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heard of in the world before! 
For, mind, this is what it ex- 
presses its “‘ greatest satisfaction” 
at; or, it talks downright non- 
sense. 
ble of the latter; but, it is clear, 


It is, indeed, quite capa- 


that it here expresses its ““ greatest 
satisfaction,” that wheat has risen 
from five to seven shillings the 


bushel, and that the quartern loaf 


has risen from sixpence halfpenny 
This, 
twist the matter how itmay, is the 
fact, at last. is a 
Government congratulating the 


to tenpence halfpenny. 
And _ here 


country, and almost extolling it- 
self, because provisions have be- 
come dearer! Must there not be 


something @ little out of the way 


in the state of that country and of 


that Government, where such a 
thing as this takes place ? Where 
such words as these are, by the 
order of a King, addressed to a 
Parliament? Well might such a 
Government pass a law to banish 
for life any one who should utter 
any thing, having a tendency to 
bring it into contempt. Here (and 
let it never be forgotten) is a Go- 
vernment expressing its “ greatest 
satisfaction,” that the food of the 
people is become dearer ! 

Take another view of this mon- 
strous state of things; and we 
have this in an anecdote, ‘The 
other day, a member asked a 








gentleman how the markets were 
that day. ‘“‘ Down,” said he. 
“ Down ! down still, amidst all this 
wet weather!” “ Yes,” said the 
gentleman, ‘but there has been 
so many thousand quarters of 
wheat from Ireland this week.” 
‘“ Ah!” exclaimed another mem- 
ber who was present, ‘“‘ that d—d 
Treiand will ruin us, after all!” 
I know that 
took place 


this conversation 
between parties 
such as I have here described. 
What a state of things is this, 
then? What! D—n poor Ireland, 
because she has corn to export ! 
What is this short of cursing 
God, or nature, for sending the 
crops! All this shows what is af 
work. It shows that high price is 
the thing longed for by you as 
well as by the landlords end the 
government, And yet, if high 
price come, what is then to happen 
to the swarms of manufacturers 
who work for exportation. 

The Government, for reasons 
too obvious to state, wish most 
anxiously that I should be discre- 
dited as a political writer. Ninety- 
nine hundredths of you and of the 
landlords wish the same. The 
parsons, in about the same. pro- 
portion, have the same wish, Add 
to those all the dead-weight, and 
the placemen, pensioners and 





fundholders, This is unquestion= 
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ably the wish of all these parties ; 
and, to accomplish the wish, there 
must be a skort crop or a bad har- 
vest! Only think of that! Did 
any nation ever see itself in a 
state like this before? In the end 
I shall be proved to be right. I 
know that very well; and, there- 
fore, I am by no means impa- 
tient; but, 1 would rather have a 
large crop and a good harvest. I 
am now afraid, that the wet wea- 
ther will continue so long as to 
bring mildew, or blight of some 
sort, and to make a very back- 
ward and bad harvest. I am 
afraid of this; but you wish for 
this which J am afraid of. What 
a state, then, must the country be 
in, when the Government, when 
the whole of those who have the 
management of its affairs, must, 
upon their own principle, wish 
for blight, mildew, murrain, scab, 
rot, floods, hurricanes, and for all 
those things which destroy crops 
and cattle, or lessen their quan- 
tity, or lower their quality !— 
“* What! the markets down still, 
“* in spite of all this wet weather ! 
“Ah! that d——d Jreland will 
“ ruin us, after all!” . 

There has been no ‘“ abate- 
ment ” of the distress of agricul- 
ture ; no abatement at all. The 
distress arises from the weight o 
taration sand -this weight, thus 
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| far, has not been lessened in de- 
gree, in name, so great as it has 
been augmented in reality by the 
change in the currency. The 
* difficulty,” as the Speech calls 
it, is a transfer of estates and of 
capiial which is goingon. There 
has been no ‘ abatement” here. 
The price of farm-produce has 
risen; but, the cause of that has 
been a short quantity. If I have 
one bushei instead of two, and 
sell the one for as much money 
as I should have sold the two, 
how can that rise of price abate 
my ‘ difficulty!” The rise of 
price must have proceeded from 
shortness of supply. There has 
been, and there can be, no aug- 
mentation of the quantity of mo- 
ney. There is, indeed, more mo- 
ney than there would have been, 
if Peel's Bill had gone into full 
effect; and, of. course, if there 
had been no smaltnotes allowed to 
pass after the Ist of last May. The 
| Bill of last year, which repealed 
so much of Peel’s Bill, and kept: 
out the one pound rags, has pre- 
vented the money from becoming 
so small in quantity as. it would 
have been; but it has not aug- 
mented, and cannot augment, the 
quantity; for, the moment the 
paper swells beyond a certain 
amount, the gold will disappear, 





and the. Mother Bank will be run 


; 
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upon. To digress a little here, it 
is a cheat to say, that the people 
in the country prefer the rags. 
The main part of them dare not 
ask for gold. The landlord, the 
parson, the dead-weight man, the 
big brewer, the lawyer, the tax- 
gatherer and every taxeater ; all 
these, besides the ragman himself, 
are for the rags. They hate the 
sight of the gold. They smell 
revolution in the gold.. The cir- 
culation of the rags is, then, 
partly in consequence of combi- 





‘cof the country.” This ‘Small 
Note Bill, seeing the power. of 
combining and compelling above 
described, effectually prevents such. 
return. Wehave, throughout the 
country, a cireulation-of rags, in- 
trinsically worth nothing. So that 
the country is nearly as much ex- 
posed to a puff-out asever. And, 
can this country ever go to war 
again with the knowledge that all 
nations now have of the art of 
puffing out? Every one must see, 
that the smallest alarm would now 


nation and partly in consequence | blow up the whole of the country 


of compulsion. If, for instance, | 


there were a tradesman or inn- 
keeper, in a country town, who 
carried in the ragman’s notes and 
got gold for them as fast as they 
came into his hands, such trades- 
man, or innkeeper, would in- 
stantly dose the custom of all tax- 
eaters, parsons, landlords, big 
brewers and lawyers. Yet, this 
combination and this compulsion 
cannot cause an augmentation of 
the paper beyond a certain point; 
for, if it pass that point, there will 
be arun upon the Mother Bank 
for gold. We may remark here, 
that almost all the dangers of a 
puff-out paper remain, in conse- 
quence of this partial repeal of 
Peel's Bill. The Bill protessed 
and declared to have in view “ @ 
“‘ return to the ancient currency. 


banks; or, compel them so to store 
their coffers with gold as to lessen 
enormously the quantity of money 
in circulation. And, unless we 
submit to them, will not the Frenck 
very soon treat us to such alarms ! 
Not a hundredth part of the people 
know, as yet, that they can legally 
demand gold trom country rag- 
men in exchange for their rags. 
Strange as this may seem, it is a 
fact. But, every body will know 
this as soon as we have had a 
couple or three good smashes of 
country bankers. Then the fools 
who hold their notes will find out 
that they might have held sove- 
reigns instead. . At present, the 
gold is sent back to. London as 
fast as it gets into the hands of 
country bankers. There is a Te- 
gular system of this sort going: om 
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‘Phe whole thing is’a triek. A 
man with two or three hundred 
sovereigns in his pocket might 
have some fan in a country town. 
He would not find it difficult ‘to 
get people to exchange rags for 
his sovereigns. Send them in to 
the ragman. Repeat the opera- 
tion. Send in parcel after parcel. 
The second parcel would, in ge- 
neral, put the ragman to his 
trumps! This done, in four or 
Jive instances, would go nearly to 
cause Peel’s Bill to go into full 
effect, in spite of the Small Note 
Bill. With only one ‘hundred 
sovereigns, and a little leisure 
time, any man might break up 
one of those petty rag-shops that 
pillage the villages and little 
towns, and that add ‘to the old 
stock a tyrant more cruel than 
any of the rest. I see nothing 
80 easy as to open a mart of ex- 
change, where any body might 
come and get gold for the . neigh- 
bouring ragman’s notes, Every 
engine would be put in motion to 
ruin such a man, wholly to efface 
and blot out -him and his family. 
I was going onee from Peckham 
to London in a stage coach, It 
was in the year 1815, when the 
dispute was going on about the 
Corn Bill. ‘The company in ‘the 
stage entered on: the '‘diseussion. 


A loyal attorney observed, that 
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the farmers ‘had had their good 
‘times, and that he thought that 
they might de very well with 
wheat at eight shillings a bushel, 
on which 1 observed: eight! 4 
wish to God it were four shillings 
a bushel! I never shall forget 
the look he gave me, Aha, said 
he, the jaeobins have long wished. 
for the destruction of the country! 
A kicking was what he deserved’; 
but to torment him with the tongue 
was more suitable to our then 
locality. What.an unreasonable 
gentleman yon must be, said Tf. 
You want cheap corn, and the 
moment I say that I wish for 
cheap corn you call mea jacobin. 
I so worked and badgered and 
tormented the ruffian, that, at last, 
he actually foamed with rage. 
Just like this wretched fellow are 
the whole of the bands above- 
mentioned. They would murder, 
and think it no harm to murder, 
any man that should endeavour 
to cause gold to circulate instead 
of the, rags. They know that a 
veal circulation of gold would 
speedily put things to rights; 
and, 1 repeat, that there re- 
quires nothing -but two or three 
good sousing smashes of countfy 
bankers to get:us Peel’s Bill in 
veality. There is no force, they 
tel? you; no. compulsion; “ Ciut 





‘asymueh as you ‘like,” said the 
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planter to his negro; but, the 
fellow having cut as much as he 
liked, got a terrible flogging as 
his reward. You may have gold 
if you like, says the ragman ; but 
if you do have gold, we will ruin 
you amongst us. 

It is very clear, however, that 
the thing hangs by a thread. Any 
one, as I before observed, with 
only a few hundreds of sovereigns 
in his pocket, and a little leisure 
time to bestow on the business, 
might give the thing a shake. The 
smallest alarm, of a general na- 
ture, would effectually do the 
business. The newspapers are 
all on the side of the rags; but 
they would be compelled to relate 
news. ‘They would be compelled 
to state facts relating to such a 
matter. Competition would com- 
pel them to do that; and that 
would be quite enough. Let there 
be one good sousing bankruptcy 
in the country ; let there be three 
or four hundred thousand pounds, 
or, imdeed, half the sum, taken 
from people of all descriptions, 
in consequence of their having 
failed to demand gold of the rag- 
man, and the bubble will burst. 
There will be no more country 
notes taken; and of course the 
quantity of circulating medium 
will be diminished, and prices 
will take a further fall from that 











cause. However, to return to 
the point from which I digressed, 
there has been, and there can 
be, no permanent augmentation 
of the quantity of circulating 
money ; because, notwithstanding 
the combination and compulsion 
and all the tricks mentioned 
above, the Mother Bank would 
have a run upon her immediately, 
if the quantity of paper were 
augmented beyond a certain point. 
This is the bridle in the mouth, 
this is the ring in the nose of the 
boisterous, bragging, and bullying 
System ; and this will effectually 
prevent the accomplishment of 
that which you mean, when. you 
say that things are coming about. 

As connected very closely with 
this subject, I shall notice a part 
of the proceedings, of one of 
those notable combinations, called 
Agricultural Societies. The So- 
ciety, to whose proceedings I 
allude, is that of Shropshire. 
Mr. Wuitwore, a Member of the 
Collective Wisdom, presided upon 
the occasion. I will insert the ac- 
count as published in the Shrop- 
shire paper, and then make such 
remarks upon it as appear to me 
likely to be useful. 

“The Shropshire General Agrti- 
“cultural Society held its 14th 
‘* Annual Meeting at the Lion Inn, 
“ Shrewsbury, on Tuesday the 
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‘“ Sth instant, at which W. W. 
 “ Whitmore, Esq. M-P. presided. 
_ “ Atno Meeting, since the esta- 
“ blishment of the Society, has 
“‘ there been so thin an attendance 
‘‘ of company as upon’ this occa- 
» “sion, and among the absentees 
' “were many of its originators, 
- “and hitherto most active sup- 
«“ porters; the quantity of stock 
“ exhibited was also very inconsi- 
_ “ derable, compared with former 
_ “ Meetings, although there was 
“amongst it some of surpassing 
“‘ excellence. The worthy Chair- 
‘““man took occasion after dinner 
| “to advert to this discouraging 

‘‘ change in the affairs of the In- 
“stitution, and deploring the cir- 
_ “ cumstance, said, he feared it was 
_ “too obvious that a certain feeling 
‘* existed among many of the Mem- 
“bers, that the good which was 
‘* to be obtained by the Institution 
‘‘ had been already obtained, and 
“its continuance was not likely 
_ “to be for the interests of the 
_ © Agriculturists of Shropshire, or 
* of agriculture in general. Under 
“this impression, he observed, 
_ “the Committee and ‘himself 
“thought, that the sense of the 
“ subscribers generally should be 
‘“ taken upon the propriety of en- 
_ “ titely dissolving the Society, or 
“of ‘supporting it with greater 
“ spirit ‘and effect ; and lie ‘con- 
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“cluded by moving, that a Meet-' 
“ ing of the Subscribers be held for 

‘ that purpose on Thursday in the 

“ Hunt Week. The motion being 

“‘ seconded by John Bather, Esq. 

“was carried nem. con. The 

‘Chairman prefaced the Toast 

“of ‘ Prosperity to Agriculture,’ 

‘‘ with observations in effect as 

follows :-— 

‘He commenced by stating, 
‘that it was proper they should 
“come to a right knowledge of 
“the situation they were placed 
“in—of the distressing period ' 
‘they had passed through—and ° 
“the prospect that was before 
“ them. He recalled to their atten- 


‘tion the observations. he had 


‘made last year as to the then low’ 
‘* price of grain not continuing for’ 
“any length of time, and noticed 
“the advance in price that had’ 
“taken place since April, and 
“considered. it important that’ 
“they should investigate pri- 
“ vately the causes that produced 
“‘ these effects, in order to serve 
“as a beacon to guide them 
“ through the difficult period which 
“the agricultural interest had 
“yet to pass. His own opinion’ 
“he declared to be that the price: 
“ of corn had not yet reached its 
“ maximum, and this opinion was 
“ formed on the grounds that there 
“ Hever ‘was a period, except in’ 
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“one of scarcity, in which ‘the’ 
<< stock of corn was lower than it 
‘is at the present moment. There 
‘“‘ never was a period when there 
‘: was less speculation, nor did he, 
‘“ever know a time when there 
«was less corn held im the far- 
‘* mers’ hands than at present. He 
“then stated that he had always 
‘‘had an impression upon his 
‘* mind, that we should be obliged 
‘to have recourse to an import 
‘‘ of foreign corn before the next 
‘* harvest, and this on the ground 
‘“ that he did not find an average 
‘* year of corn sufficient for the 
“consumption of the country. 
‘« This he did not state with con- 
‘© fidence, but he could with con- 
‘* fidence assert, that in a year in 
‘“which the crop was under an 
** average one, the country could 
**not do without foreign corn. 
‘* Should there be no import of it 
‘« this year, the consumption of our 
*“ corn would reduce the stoek in 
‘“hand so low as to lead to the 
** necessity of a larger importa- 
* tion in the next. He then al- 
‘*« luded to the existing law as to 
‘“the import of foreign corn, and 
“ the quantity now in the ware- 
‘* houses, and stated that all corn 
‘“‘ under bond, that had been im- 
** ported previously to May twelve- 
“months, would be allowed. to 
‘“ come into the market duty free, 
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“ whenever the average price 
“ amounted to 70s. per quarter ; 
“ thatquantity, however, he did not 
‘« consider as more than 600,000 
“quarters. With respect to the 
“prospect for next year, he 
“ thought, judging from the stock 
‘ in hand, and the present appear- 
“ ance of the crops, that the price 
“would be high; but the dis- 
tresses of the farmers, and the 
‘demands that would be made 
“ npon them as soon as they had 
“any funds to pay with, would 
“ force the grain now growing into 
‘the market immediately after 
“ the harvest. He made those ob- 
‘“ servations in the hope that the 
‘landed proprietors would bear 
“ with the farmers, so as to enable 
‘them to hold buck their corn, 
‘and endeavour to ascertain the 
‘extent of the crop. before they 
“were forced into the market; 
“for he certainly thought the 
* prices would be high for per- 
“haps: one, two, or even - three 
“years; at the same time he 
‘““warned them from supposing, 
‘‘ when prices were high, that they 
‘* would long continue so ; and the 
‘higher the prices to which corn 
‘* should reach, the lower and: more 
‘‘ certainly would it fall. He 
“then alluded to the very great 
‘distress the agricultural interest 
“ had recently suffered, andstated 
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‘as his opinion, that they would 
‘have to go: through a@>similar 
“+ feeling of distress, unless some 
—« means were taken to prevent it ; 
‘< the present system being; in his 
_ “opinion, pregnant with ruin to 
“ asriculturists. Capitalists, he 
' “thought, might stand it, the 
_‘* landed . proprietors also may, 
“ but the great bulk of the per- 
“sons employed in agriculture 
= “ certainly could not.” 
It is by no means: surprising 
‘that the attendance was thin. 
These societies were funguses. or 
' toad-stools produced by the rot- 
_tenness of the paper-money Sys- 
tem, and by the unnatural forcing 
of loans. Never can things be ina 
good state ; never canthat country 
have a prospect or a chance of 
_ permanent happiness and secu- 
rity, when combinations like this 
' exist amongst the cultivators of 
_ the land. Persons in this situa- 
tion of life have no business to 
combine, or to form themselves 
into any kind of associations. 
Their farms andthe market are 
the scenes where they ought to 
appear. Curious indeed’ that the 
subscribers to an agricultural as- 
sociation were to be called toge- 
ther in the hunt-week! So that 
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engendered tea-drinking and po- 
tatoe-eating ploughmen. With 
these bands came all the evil that 
afflicts and disgraces the country. 
Though, therefore, Mr. Whitmore: 
called the thin attendance of the 
members a discouraging change 
in the affairs of the institution ; 
though he deplored this change, I, 
for my part, rejoice at it; not 
from any feelings of revenge to- 
wards the farmers; for they were 
no more to blame than other classes 
of men.. Some of them, indeed, 
were, in the days of their prospe- 
rity, most brutal rnffians; and I 
have heard of some who have exe~ 
cuted evenhanded justice on their 
own necks; but, speaking of the 
farmers in general, they cannot 
have been to blame more than 
other.men. It is not, therefore, 
from feelings of revenge, that I 
rejoice at that which Mr. Wurr- 
more deplores. It is from a tho~ 
rough convietion in my mind, that 
it is impossible: for England ever 
to be a place fit for a free man to 
live in, wless the whole of these: 
conibinations be totally broken up, 
and unless farming be again what 
it formerly was, athing for a man 
to get a living, and to rear a 


family. by ;: to get @ good living, 


‘and to rear. well a laborious fa- 
mily ; and not a: thing to. make: 


this. is a body. of fox+hunters as. 
well as of farmers. The causes 
which engendered these*bands also 
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circumstances. I wish Mr. Wurr- 
sore and every man in England 
to bear in mind this important 
truth: that the country never can 
be happy and free if the great 
body of the farmers have the 
ambition to pass for gentlemen. 
If they be in this state, the la- 
bourers must be oppressed. They 
are ten to one compared with the 
farmers; and therefore common 
justice and humanity call upon us 
to rejoice at that which was de- 
plored by Mr. Wuairore. 
Coming now to Mr. Wair- 
MORE’s opinions respecting. the 
price of produce, and respecting, 
also, the fate of the farmers and 
landlords, I am unwilling to take 
this newspaper report as contain- 
ing the words of Mr. Whitmore, 
because, never was there, per- 
haps, so strange a jumble ; a set 
of such queer notions, as is con- 
tained in this reported speech. He 
thinks that the price of corn will 
be so high that there will be an 
importation of corn before the next 
harvest; and, at any rate, that 
there will be a large importation 
next year. His reason for this, is, 
that the stock of corn in hand is 
very low. He thinks besides, that 
this country does not produce 
upon an average enough corn for 
its own consumption. If he think 
this, he ought to be for abolishing 





the Corn Bill; and, is it possible 
for him or for any man living to 
believe, that, by abolishing the 
Corn Bill, the ruin of the land- 
lord and farmer would not be ac- 
celerated? Yet, he appears to 
deplore the existence of low price! 
He calls upon the landlords to 
trust the farmers, so as to enable 
them to hold back their corn; and 
yet he wants to do away with the 
Corn Bill. | 

There may be men penetrating 
enough to understand what he 
means by corn being high for one, 
two, or three years; by its not 
continuing long so, by its falling 
down lower in proportion to the 
height that it should attain. I 
myself can understand that the 
agricultural people have recently 
suffered great distress; and that 
they have the same suffering still 
to endure, “ unless some means 
are taken to prevent it ;” the pre- 
sent System being, in my opinion, 
as well as in that of Mr. Whit- 
more, pregnant with ruin to the 
agricultural people. I myself 
can understand all this ; but what 
was the use of the observation ; 
what was the use of saying that 
ruin must take place unless some 
means were used to prevent it; 
what was the use of saying this, 
unless Mr. Wurrmore had point- 
ed out those means? 
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| The last sentence of Mr.Warr- 
' yore’s speech is a puzzler. Let 
us look at itagain. ‘ Capitalists, 
“ he thought, might stand it; the 
“landed proprietors also may, 
‘but the great bulk. of persons 
“employed in agriculture cer- 
“‘ tainly could not,” I wish I had 
been present to ask this Member 
of the Collective Wisdom to ex- 
_ plain to me what he means by 
ese words. He is speaking of 
the affairs of agriculture. I can 
understand what he means by 
landed proprietors; but how am I 
to distinguish between capitalists 
and persons employed in agri- 
culture? He cannot mean land- 
owners when he talks of capi- 
talists; because he speaks after- 
wards of Janded proprietors. 
Leaving this word capitalists to 
go and remain amongst the mass 
of senseless expletives which one 
always finds in speeches coming 
from such persons ; leaving. this 
word to be disposed of thus, we 
may, I think, take it for granted, 
that, by persons employed in agri- 
culture, Mr. Whitmore means, 
renting farmers. Very well, then: 


the landed proprietors may, he 


thinks, stand it; ‘but, the renting 
farmers certainly cannot. 

Let us stick close to Mr. Whit- 
more here. He knows, as all the 
rest of us do, that nineteen-twen- 


tieths of the farming is carried on 
by renters, These renters, he 
says, certainly cannot stand it. 
When soldiers at the halberds cry 
out that they cannot stand tt, there 
have been brutal blackguards to 
say, jump it, then. Is it the opi- 
nion of Mr. Whitmore, that the 
‘“‘ landed proprietors” can say to 
the renters, “‘ jump it, then?” Is 
it the opinion of this profound 
Member of the profound Collee- 
tive, that the renters can be ruined, 
beggared, pauperized ; and that 
the owners can, nevertheless, 
“ stand it?” And is he, more- 
over, of opinion, that these landed 
proprietors can go on thus, stand- 


them rents ! 

I defy Mr. Wurrmore to say 
that | put any forced construction 
upon his words. I said before, 


these words to Mr. Wuirsxors, 
but they come out under his name. 
They pass for his; and besides 
this opinion which is expressed at 
the close of the speech, is, I have 
observed, an opinion generally 
entertained” by the landlords, of 
which Mr. Wairmore is one. 
They seem to think that all the 
farmers in the kingdom may be 
completely ruined and that they 
themselves may, nevertheless, 
keep their estates; and ta be 
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ing it without any body to pay 


as I say now, that I do not impute- 
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sure, infatuation like this never 
existed before. They think they 
shall continue to receive money 
for the use of their land; and that 
there will be, at the same time, 
no renters who will have money 
to give them. Absurd as this is, 
idiot like as it is, they believe it, 
and believe it they will, until they 
get no rent at all. 
* Capitalists 
Aye! 
ing of this. Men who have money 


may stand: it.” 
Now we know the mean- 


to lose, by giving it to landlords 
in rent, may stand it. This is 
what Mr. Whitmore means. Such 
men there certainly are. Some 
fools there are with money in 
their pockets which they are giv- 
ing to landlords, at a certain num- 
ber of scores or hundreds of 
pounds a-year. Some of these 
are nothing but fools, who are 
unfit to have the keeping of pro- 
perty. Others are partly fools 
and partly knaves, whose attach- 
ment to the System and all its 
corruptions induces them to give 
their money away rather than 
abandon the farm ; because they 
cannot abandon it, without, at the 
same time, confessing that the 
System is ruinous. In some cases 
tax-eaters are renters. These 
will lose a little in rent rather 
than withdraw their countenance 


from the taxing system. To these 
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may be added a certain number 
of perverse men, who, having 
cried out against Jacobins and 
Radicals for twenty or thirty 
years, and who, having been 
amongst the most ferocious of the 
persecutors during those years, 
now keep renting and losing more 
out of spite than from any other 
The landlord, who is 
lucky enough to have for tenants 
any portion of these fools and 
knaves, lies snug, and pockets 
their money. Such landlords can 
stand it, as Mr. Whitmore says; 
but, even these fools and knaves 
must be exhausted ; and as-to the 
landlords in general, they can 
have no tenants except such as 
are not capitalists ; and, of course, 
they can have no tenants except 
such as those whom Mr. Wuair- 
more himself declares unable to 
stend it. 

The truth is, Mr. Wurrmors, 
like the rest of the Collective 
Wisdom, does not like to see the 
truth. It is plain to all others 
(who are out of madhouses) that 
if tenants cannot stand it, there 
ean be no standing it with land- 
lords, unless they can stand it 
without rents. It is plain to all 
but the Members of the Collective, 
that, if the tenants, if those who 
use the land cannot stand it, the 
owners of that land may as well 


motive. 














be without the ownership of it, 
except in as far as may relate to 
hares and pheasants. The Mem- 
"* obers of the Collective are the 
| only persons in this whole world 
* who cannot see, that, by the 
tenants’ not standing it is meant, 

that they cannot pay any rent; 
"and, who but these sages of the 
® Collective, who but the Lord 
® Charleses can fail to see, that, if 
there be no rent, the land can be 

worth nothing at all to him who 
 ~=snnow calls himself the “ landed 

) proprietor?” 

The truth, the great, the inter- 
esting, the valuable, the pleasing 
truth, is, that land must greatly 
fall in price ; and this is the very 
thing that Mr. Whitmore, in imi- 

| tation of the great Collective itself, 
La wishes to keep out of sight. They 
all wish it to be believed, that it 
| isthe farmer, “ the poor, suffering 
tenant,” whom they are anxious 
about; and not at all about them- 
selves and their settlements, join- 
tures, mortgages, annuities and 
terms. And yet, what folly! For, 
in spite of all their disguises, who 
can fail to see the truth? Yes, 
this is the truth; and, the game 
preservers; the makers of laws.to 
éransport men for being in pursuit 
of wild animals; the makers of 
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down. Their estates must either 
wholly pass from them, or, they 
must consent to such a change in 
the Governmentas will take a large 
portion of the power, they now 
enjoy, out of their hands. 

If the anxious prayers of the 
loyal should succeed: if we 
should have a half of a Noah’s 
flood next month: ifthe hearts of 
the Anti-Jacobins should be glad- 
dened by the sight of mildew and 
all kinds of blight and by that of 
wheat growing out of the ear as it 
stands in the field. If these things 
should bless their loyal eye-sight, 
why, then, wheat and meat and all 
may rise in price, and the King 
may again command his Ministers 
to express his greatest satisfaction 
at the abatement of the difficulties 
of agriculture. Oh! the blessings 
of blights! Oh! for mildew; 
dearly beloved mildew! If these 
fail, however, down will come the 
price. Ifthe wind should get from 
the South West (where it has been 
just four weeks) to any where be- 
tween West and East, and remain 
there for a good spell; if this 
should happen, the mildew gentry 
will certainly order a general 
mourning. What a state of things 
we are in, when it is disloyalty to 
pray for an abundant crop anda 





laws to hang men for resisting 
gamekeepers ; these must come 


harvest ; when it is disloyalty 
apa the words of one of the 
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prayers of that “ inimitable Litur- 
gy,” of which we everlastingly 
hear the praises from the bar and 
the bench as well as from the 
pulpit! What a state we are in, 
when, to repeat this prayer is 
deemed “ Jacobin malignity ?”’ 
But, think of the folly that can 
pray for blight and destructive 
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This is folly in them, however; 
for, a good crop and good harvest 
would be less bad for them, im the 
end, than bad ones. He must 
be a beast, and not a man, who 
does not see, that the landlord 
and farmer cannot be benefited 
by any price, however high, which 
is caused by short quantity or in- 





storms as things to benefit the far- | jured quality. It must be a down- 


mer! Why trouble yourselves to 
pray for these ! Why worry hea- 
ven with such absurdities? Why 
not let the corn rot upon the 
ground and the cattle die in the 
lanes with bullet in their bodies 
put in by yourselves! Monstrous 
madness! You pray for blights, 
mildews and harvest rains, while 
you do all in your power to get 
large crops of corn! Aye; but, 
it is the high price that you want. 
You want the large crop ; but you 
want the high price too! You are 
sadly puzzled; and so are the 
mildew abaters of difficulties ; for 
they want you to get high price 
for the corn, and yet they want 
their swarms of manufacturers to 
get their bread at a low price. 
Sadly puzzled ! 

The men of mildew suspect, 
though they pretend the contrary, 
that the prices will speedily come 
down again, if the harvest be only 
tolerably good. They are afraid 
of a good crop and good harvest! 


right beast that does not see this. 
Why, therefore, do the friends of 
the mildew-ministry and system 
want bad crops and bad harvests 
These must be injurious to those 
favourites of the men of mildew, 
commerce and manufactures, while 
he must be a beast, a very brute, 
who can believe, that the land- 
people can be benefited by them. 
Why, therefore, do the anti-jaco- 
bins pray for mildewt Why do 
all the swarms of dead-weight, 
parsons, lawyers, and all the rest 
of the tax-eaters pray for mildew ! 
Oh! Come hither, you fellow, 
there, with powdered head and 
pigtail, whose shoes have worn 
away the flag-stones of the pas- 
sages of Whitehall : come hither, 
you, who have been engendered 
and bred up in the wrinkles of the 
System, and who would dip your 
lazy and cowardly hands in the 
blood of half the nation rather 


than see the System endangered 





and yourself exposed to the hor- 
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rible risk of being compelled to 
work: come hither, and tell me, 
why it is that you pray for mildew. 

Picrau. We wish the poor 
farmers to get higher prices than 
they are now getting; for, with 
the present prices, the poor fel- 
lows must be ruined ; and, if they 
were to be ruined, where should 
we look for yeomanry cavalry, to 
stand by us as those at Manches- 
ter did? 

Cosserr. But, do you consider, 
that, if the prices be high, there 
must be great suffering amongst 
the other classes ! 

Picraw. O, yes! I consider 
that; but, of two evils I must take 
the least; and I wish for the yeo- 
manry cavalry to be upheld; for 
they have been the main prop of 
the System. | 

Cosserr. Still, however, you 
give no satisfactory reason for 
praying for mildew; for, to be 
sure, you must see, that, if mildew 


take away one half of my crop, 


the high price which’ proceeds 
from that can be no gain to me in 
the end. 

Picrait, Ah! That is the way 
of you jacobins: you are always 
talking about the end ; about what 
will be; and not like us practical 
statesmen, about what IS. 

Cosserr. Well; but, can you 
deny, that, if 1 lose half my quan- 
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tity by mildew, and sell my other 
half for double the price that I 
should have sold the whole at; 
can you deny that I am, inreality, 
no gainer by this rise of price ! 

Pierait. Oh, no! I denymno- 
thing of the sort; and I do not 
care a curse for your realities: 
the question with me is, not whe- 
ther the farmers will gain by the 
high price; but whether they will 
think that they shall. 

Coszerr. But, if they do think 
thus for a while, what..... nti 

Pictau. “ A while!” Oh! 
your servant! You think nothing 
of “a while.” 

Consett. Why, I cannot see 
any use in their thinking thus for 
a few months; when they must, at 
last, discover their error. 

Picrait. Upon my word! “A 
few months!" 1 tell you flatly 
and plainly, it is of ‘* use,” that 
they should think thus, if it were 
only for a day. 

Cosserr. But, the truth must 
be discovered at last. 

Picrai. “ At last!” That is 
always the way with you jaco- 
bins! “ At last!” What care I 
about at last? It is now, the time 
present, the moment that is ; this 
is all that a true Pittite statesman, 
a real Lord-Charles legislator, 
cares about. —~ 

Cossett. Well; but, pray, 
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what good can you derive from 
this deception which mildew and 
high prices will occasion ! 
Picrait. Not me! No: God 
forbid! Not good to me, but to 
“regular government, social or- 
der, and our holy religion.” 
Cozsserr. Now, pray, do tell 
me, then, how it is likely that those 
would be benefited by milcei. 


Picraut. Mildew would raise} 


prices ; these would induce tenants 
to keep and take farms at Michael- 
mas; landlords would get away 
the tenants money; this would 
make landlords quiet for another 
year; their being quiet would 


make the taxes all remain, and | 


enable His Majesty's Govern- 
ment to support ftax-gatherers, 
placemen, pensioners, lawyers, 
parsons, and soldiers, and these 
are the upholders of “ regular 
* government, social order, and 
“our holy religion.” Are you 
answered ! 

Conserr. But, “ another year” 
is not long; and.... 

Pictaiv. It is: it is too long. 
A week at a time is long enough. 
Another year is all we want at 
present. When that year is up, 
‘we must find out something else. 

Cozserr. Do you think, in the 
meanwhile, of the miseries which 
you are praying to have inflicted 
on the farmers! Do you not see, 
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that, if they suck in the deception ; 
if mildew prices induce them to 
keep or take farms, they must be 
totally ruined? Do you not see 
this ; and can you reconcile your 
prayers with that holy religion 
|about which you talk so much ! 

| Picramn. Can you reconcile 
| with common sense, that I, when 
ithe question is, Whether a parcel 
of farmers are to be destroyed or 
whole tribes of gentlemen and la- 
dies, born and bred in the System ; 
can you reconcile with common 
sense, that I should hesitate which 
to pray for! 

Conzerr. Aye; but, the de- 
struction of the farmers will not 
save you in the end. 

Pietra. Again! “ the end!” 
However, if it must be “ in the 
end :” I indeed see no necessity 
for it “in the end:” I see no 
reason why the System should not 
go on for me, as it did for Pitt, 
Dundas, Rose, Perceval, and so 
many others : I see no reason why 
it should not last my time: but, 
suppose the contrary; suppose 
that I must see, “ at last,” the 
“end” that you are everlastingly 
talking about; suppose this, it is 
better that the end should come 
next year than this year. 

Cosserr. But, are you aware, 
that the longer the evil be put off, 
the worse it may be ? 
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Picrart. What do you mean) 
by worse? Whenever the System 
ends, I go to the poor-house, or to 
work. 

Consett. Well; but the coun- 
try? Consider what the country 
must suffer. 

Picrary. What, then, if you were 
in my place and had your choice, 
half the kingdom to be swallowed 
up by an earthquake, or you to be 
compelled to sweep the streets, 
you would, I warrant you, choose 
the latter! ) 

Consett. That is not the ques- 
tion at issue. 

Picrait. But, I say, it is the 
question ; and the short and long 
of the matter is this : a good gene- 
ral mildew may keep me from 
being compelled to work for my 
bread ; and, therefore, I pray for 
mildew. 

I am convinced, that this, if 
forced out to the point, is the rea- 
son for the loudest of the prayers 
for mildew. The farmers will, 
nevertheless, generally fall into 
the pit. They love high prices. 
They hate the thought of descend- 
ing. When a man has been a 
sergeant, and has strutted about in 
Jine cloth and a sash, he never, if 
reduced, makes a good private sol- 
dier again. The puff-up of the 
war has done infinite mischief. It 
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scale. If the head of the family 
would have resolution enough to 
descend, it is not to be expected of 
sons and daughters. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, the farmers will pray 
for high prices ; they will sigh for 
past times ; and they will believe 
that rise of price indicates the re- 
turn of those times, though they 
see the mildew with their own 
eyes, or even see the floods bear 
away their corn and cattle. They 
must come down. It is in the 
nature of things that they should 
come down. The Pitt-puff, the 
Perceval-prosperity, was a curse 
on them. They loved the curse. 
They upheld the savages that oc 
casioned it. And now they have 
to suffer for the sham prosperity... 

One would think it impossible, 
that a whole body of men; there 
are some exceptions, but not of a 
fiftieth part; that a whole hody 
of men, each capable of conducting 
the affairs of a farm, should believe, 
that high price, or, rather, wheat 
at seven shillings a bushel, occa- 
sioned by short crop, to bea sigu 
of a return to days of prosperity. 
Bat, such is the fact; and thoue 
sands who would have saved some- 
thing out of the fire, if the fice 
year out, will now be totally 


* 





ii Ui great cause of this.delusion. 
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When a farmer reads, what does 
he read that is not calculated to 
mislead him? And, how are we 
to be surprised at what the news- 
papers say, when we find in a 
King’s Speech that which I have 
above quoted! 

Ifthe mildew prayers should be 
heard, and corn should rise higher 
than it is now, we shall see such 
ruin, in the course of a year and 
a half, as never was witnessed in 
this world. The landlords will 
take one general, deadly sweep at 
the poor devils of tenants; and we 
shall see the poor-houses full of 
them. After this, the land will 
fall in price at a famous rate; 
and then we shall see, whether the 
‘* Janded proprietors ” can stand 
it, and whether the “ difficulties” 
of agriculture have experienced 
“the greatest abatement.” © In 
the meanwhile this is our conso- 
lation; that, by one means or 
another, the present race of farm- 
ers must be swept away ; that is 
to say, must cease to be farmers ; 
must guit with something in their 
pockets; or must be so/d up. 
Many have quitted. These are 
safe. They are lying by, ready 
to be /and purchasers, which they 
soon may be on very good terms. 
Those who have taken the farms 
that these have quitted have 
nothing to lese, They take the 
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farms as covering for a year. 
The landlord can squeeze nothing 
out of them. He thinks he has 
taken them in; but, he will find 
himself deceived. They are only 
just come to take out of the land 
what the former tenants_have left 
in it. In cases where there are 
valuations to be paid by the in- 
coming tenant, there will soon, 
and very soon, be no tenant at all. 
No man will be, and no man, I 
believe, now is, beast enough to 
pay down the amount of valua- 
tions, So that here is something 
for Mr. Whitmore’s landed pro- 
prietors to st@nd. On them the 
weight will fall at last. They 
will strip the farmers; and the 
taxeaters will strip them, But, 
these things are inevitable, the 
System being what it is. There 
is nothing surprising in any part 
of what is now taking place. The 
thing was puffed up to a monstrous 
size; and fo pieces it must go, 


I have dwelt so long on the 
agricultural part of the Speech, 
that I shall be compelled to be 


short on my remarks on the. re- 
mainder. 


** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

* We have it in command from 
“ His Majesty to thank you for the 
‘* supplies which you have granted 
‘* for the service of the year, and 
“to assure you that he has re- 
“ceived the sincerest. pleasure 
“ from the relief which you ‘have 
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“ been able to afford his people, 
“ by a large reduction of taxes. 
«“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“His Majesty has commanded 
“us to inform you that he con- 
‘* tinues to receive from all Fo- 
“reign Powers, the strongest as- 
‘“‘surances of their friendly dis- 
‘* nosition towards this country. 

‘* Deeply as His Majesty still 
‘* regrets the failure of his earnest 
“ endeavours to prevent the inter- 
‘‘ ruption of the peace of Europe, 
‘it affords him the greatest conso- 
* Jation that the principles upon 
“which he has acted, and the 
‘* policy which he has determined 
“to pursue, have been marked 
“with your warm and cordial 
‘concurrence as consonant with 
* the interests, and satisfactory to 
the feelings of his people.” 

As to the “large reduction of 
taxes” it does not amount to the 
addition made to the taxes by the 
rise in the value of money during 
this very year; for, in fact, the 
money will have risen in value in 


spite of the Small Note Bill. 
Besides, the taxes that have been 
taken off are precisely those 
which affect the labouring people 
least. Nevertheless, some have 
been taken off, and that is so 
much of good. It weakens the 
THING: it makes its’ comb 


paler: it softens its voice: it 
makes it less terrific than it was. 
Ah! but, it was the dearly be- 
loved cash-payments that blanch- 
ed the cheek of the THING. It 
has never been «itself, its real 
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self, its own Perceval-like self, 
since sovereigns began to be paid 
by the Old Lady; and it never 
will be itself again. 

The King’s continuing to re- 
ceive assurances of a friendly 
disposition from foreign powers, 
always, now-a-days, makes part 
of his Speeches. No doubt they 
have that disposition ; but, then, 
it is on condition, that he meddles 
not with any of their projects. 
The French are very friendly, 
no doubt, as long as he lets them 
Far be 
it, however, from me to lament 
this humility of tone: I shall 
always rejoice at any humiliation 
of those who won the victories on 
the Serpentine River. I never 
forget 1814, and the picture of 
the “ Dance of Sovereigns,” 
which the beasts in London put 
up on the outsides of their houses. 

Oh! His Majesty regrets, does 
he, the failure of his “ earnest 
“ endeavours to prevent the in- 
“terruption of the peace of 
“Europe.” Well said! Nicely | 
doubled in! Who can tell what 
he regrets and what he does not 
regret? Who can tell which side 
he is of ? This is “ strict neutral- 
ity” with a vengeance. He does 
not say, that he blames the French 
for ‘invading Spain. He does 
not say that he endeavoured to 


alone in their conquests. 
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prevent them from marching. He |‘ steam ship was detained by the 


does not say, whether he means 
endeavours with the French or 
with the Spaniards. However, 
the main thing is, the humble tone 
of the Speech. I care nothing 
about his “ principles” or his 
* nolicy.” All I care about is the 
low tone of the Speech ; and well 
it may be low, when the makers 
of it think of the Serpentine 
River, when they look at their 
Achilles, and when they see, that 
the French, whom they conquered, 
have now really nearly conquered 
their old friends, the patriotic 
Spaniards. Lord Liverpool and 
Holme Sumner predicted, that 
the French would not succeed in 
Spain. .They seem to be in a 
pretty fair way, however; and, 
as the King seems highly delighted 
with the part that he has taken, 
he can hardly be supposed to re- 
gret their success. 

The English newspapers almost 
weep over what they call the inso- 
lence of the French ; but, the King 
seems as cheerful as a lark. The 
French ships stop and overhaul 
and ransack ours; but, they take 
care not to meddle with the Ame- 
rican ships. This is subject of 
deep complaint with some of our 
newspapers. “ The information,” 
says the Chronicle, “ from-Gibral- 


“ tar states, that the Royal George 





“French squadron in the Bay of 
“‘ Cadiz, on the Ist of July, for 
‘‘two hours, and afterwards was 
“not suffered to enter the harbour. 
“It is supposed that this ship, 
“belonging to England, which 
“ once ruled the waves, had been 
“obliged to return to Lisbon, 
“without accomplishing the ob- 
‘* ject of her voyage. At the time 
“that the flag of England (for 
“there is an English frigate 
“ cruizing in the Bay) could not 
‘‘ protect a peaceable merchant 
‘ship, two vessels, under Ameri- 
‘* can colours, entered the harbour 
“ of Cadiz. The Americans know 
“the honour and power of their 
* flag, and at the present moment 
“ the French will not venture to 
“ insult it. Three French men of 
“ war pretend to blockade Cadiz, 
“which neither the Earl Sr. 
“ Vincent nor Lord Conuinc- 
“ woop could ever effectually do 
“ with twenty sail of the line, be- 
“ sides frigates, brigs, &c.; and 
“ British commerce is for the fu- 
“ture to be interrupted by this 
“mockery. The British Minis- 
“ters, the truth is, are unwilling 
“ to protect the rights of merchant 
‘« ships at present, and it is there- 
“fore not wonderful that the use 
“ of the British flag has. been pro- 
* hibited to them, for it would fre- 
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“ quently of late have been in- 
“ sulted, had the trade of the 
“ country been permitted to sail 
‘ under its protection.” 

I enjoy this. It is so much in 
the way of paying off the score of 
1814 and 1815. The Chronicle 
may, however, be assured, that 
no English Ministry will ever at- 
tempt to fight the French, let the 
French do what they will, until 
that interest be reduced, which 
the Chronicle says, shall not be 
reduced. We must have “ na- 
tional faith,” the Chronicle says ; 
and, if we have that, we cannot 
resent French insolence. The 
King says, that his “ policy,” the 
“ policy” that hehas ** DETER- 
MINED to pursue,” has been 
approved of by the Parliament, 
as agreeable to the interests and 
feelings of the people. Agreeable 
to neither. The interests of the 
nation demanded war, unless the 
French desisted ; and, as to the 
feelings of the people, every feel- 
ing, except that of downright rot- 
ten corruption is against suffering 
the French to do what they are 
doing. The jews and jobbers 
and the boroughmongers and the 
dependents of all these are for 
“ strict neutrality ;" that is to 
say, for doing nothing against the 
French, and for doing, under- 
handed, all that can be done for 





them. But, has this been the 
wish of the rest of the nation? 
These, indeed, have no feeling but 
that of interest. They would, if 
they could, sell the country, if 
they could thereby secure to them- 
selves quiet ard safe possession of 
a good portion of public plunder. 
They care nothing about stopping 
English ships, or any thing else. 
They care nothing about country. 
What they want is, the power to 
squeeze the people; and, they 
would as lief have this power from 
the Bourbons as from any body 
else. 

However, the disposition of ver- 
min like these will. have little to 
do in the deciding of the question 
between us andthe French, when- 
ever that question comes to issue. 
The vermin will keep on dragging 
this country down, as long as they 
prevail ; but, at last, they will be 
thrown off The French nation 
is rising above us so fast, that 
something striking at least must 
arise at no great distance of time. 
The Morning Chronicle tells us, 
that its correspondent in France 
says: ‘“ It appears that no more 
‘« efficacious method can be adopt- 
“ed to bring the Government of 
“the Bourbons to its final close 
“ than oppressing the people with 
“¢ cation. Destitute of talent, 
“and despised by the people, it 
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“has hitherto owed its safety to 
“the national prosperity. The 
‘‘ rapid increase of wealth and 
* comfort among the French since 
** the peace is unerampled in their 
“* history, and if we would be just, 
“ we must admit that it has es 


“accompanied by a system of 


“ Government, which, bad as it 
“is, and far worse than the pro- 
** mises of the Sovereign, and than 
“ the wishes and just expectations 
“of enlightened Frenchmen, is 
** less oppressive and less perni- 
*‘ ctous than any system France 
** has Leen under since the death 
* of Henry IV.” 

This is much about what J have 
- long been telling the Chronicle. 
Nothing can be more just than 
this liking of the Government, be- 
cause it does not oppress them with 
taxes. Nothing can be more just, 
nothing more strongly describe the 
good sense of the French, than to 
say, that they tolerate the Bour- 
bons, because their sway produces 
** national prosperity.” As to the 
Bourbons being ‘ destitute of ta- 
lent,” 1 know nothing about that. 
As for talent, that is a nice matter 
to decide upon ; but, taxes and all 
the manifold miseries arising from 
taxes, men can most sensibly feel. 
The French need care little about 
the talents of the Bourbons, so 
long as the Bourbons do not take 
their money =way by million after 
million. The talents of our famil 
ure universally acknowledged. 
Remarkable too for fine feeling, 
an instance of which was_re- 
corded the other day by the 
Morning Chronicle, who told us, 
that the King and the Marquis of 
Hastings mutually shed tears! 
Famous for taleat, however, in 
the cabinet and in the field. Re- 
nowned for talent, But, every 
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fone to his taste; and, I say, 


though 1 know that the admirers 
of talent will differ from me, that 
I would rather be without the 
royal talent, if 1 could thereby 
save a part of the millions. In 
short, this is my idea, thet we 
should be better off, if we paid our 
Royal Family less money, though 
we thereby lost a part of their 
talent. And, | am encouraged to 
adopt this opinion, by perceiving, 
that, though (as the Chronicle 
suys) the Bourbons are “* desti- 
tute of talent,” the French enjoy 
“national prosperity,” and have 
experienced ‘* an increase of 
“wealth and comfort since the 
“ neace unerampled in their his- 
“tory.” When I hear this of 
France, and see the distress and 
misery of England; and know 
that these must go on increasing, 
I find myself impelled to doubt, 
whether the great talents of our 
Royal Family can have been of 
much use to us. At any rate, 
I should, as far as I am concerned, 
be willing to forego the advantages 
of this talent, if I could thereby 
lessen the expense of keeping the 
possessors of it. 

If such be the state of the 
French under the Bourbons; if 
the national wealth and comfort 
have rapidly increased under 
them ; if this be true which is now 
told us by the Chronicle, why 
does the Chronicle, or Mr. Bow- 
ring, or Sir Robert Wilson, or 
Mr. Hobhouse, or Sir Jammy 
want the French to rebel t What 
should they rise against the Bour- 
bons for? What does a nation 
want more than increasing wealth 
and comfort! But, above all 
things, is it not monstrous, while 
we are in our present mi 
fearful ‘state of decline, to call 
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- upon the French to imitate us in 
any thing? 

It is this prosperous state of 
France that secures the Bourbons ; 
and that will embolden those 
Bourbons to take a cut at our 
comb. They now see clearly 
our state. They might doubt upon 
the subject before ; but they can- 
not doubt now. Personally there 
can be no good will; but, this is 
nothing : tae French nation never 
can be at rest till it has plucked 
some of our prizes from us. 
It must have been pleasing to the 
Bourbons to make the discovery, 
that England could never go to 
war again without making a revo- 
lution, which might end God 
knows how! Their attention was, 
I dare say, not turned to this mat- 
ter, until they heard of our dis- 
tress, and, saw it proved, that, 
without a blowing up of our Debt, 
war was impossible. This disco- 
very it wasthat madethe Bourbons 
resolve on the invasion and subju- 
gation of Spain ; and, it willinduce 
them,when that affairshall be com- 
pleted, to take other steps of equal 
importance, The King’s talk about 
his “ policy” will make the Bour- 
bons and their Ministers laugh : 
the “ poliey” that he is ‘* deter- 
mined” to pursue ; that is to say, 
his determination to let the French 
take Spain if they would in spite 
of his “ earnest endeavours” to 
prevent it. Brave “ determina- 
tion!” “ For ourselves,” said Mr. 
Cannune, in his dispatches, “ we 
are resolved, come what may, to 
have peace.” How ate! 

Other nations are not deceived 
by this. Our situation is known 
to them all. During the power! 
which the false money gave us, 
We did things to offend all nations, 
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is to say, this was done by the 
managers of our affairs. All 
nations will now take their turn 
in having a pluck or a kick at us. 
Thoughtless persons may regret 
this; but, in the end, it will pro- 
duce good. Many a good man, 
losing «sight of the end of his 
efforts, has zealously laboured for 
his country, as thought; but, 
really for its oppressors. The 
Debt drags us down and lays us 
at the feet of the Bourbons; but, 
God bless the Debt! Not a day 
longer would I remain in England 
if that Debt were cleared off be- 
fore it had put down the boroughs. 
The existence of the Debt is the 
only thing that makes our lives 
bearable. Could the borough- 
mongers get free of that, they 
would soon let us see what they 
are made of. This Debt keeps us 
at peace; and it was it which sug- 
gested the expression of the deter- 
mination of the King to pursue 
his neutral policy. 

It is a great mistake in us to 
suppose, that our war against the 
freedom and happiness of Europe 
ended in 1814. The war had two 
parts, the blood part and the me- 
ney part. The blood part came 
to a sort of close in 1814; but mi 
money part is going on more fu- 
seedy than eugr!- We, upon the 
whole, beat the French up to 
1814; but, when the money 
of the war began, they 
to beat us, and have been beat- 
ing us ever since. The fact is, 
to express the thing im other 
words, it was a fight which we 
carried on by money and 
French by arms. We beat them; 
but, we borrowed tlie money; and, 
now that we have the money to 
pay, and, at any rate, can fiyht 
with money no longer, they ate 
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beginning to thump us. Hitherto 
they have only invaded and are 
subjagating our friends and allies 
and are capturing and insulting 
our ships. But, they wil! soon go 
further: and will, at last, make 
us an example to the world, and 
terrify nations at the thought of 
those triumphs which are won by 
money. 

From the moment Pitt got into 

wer, this became a false ting 
altogether. The money had been 
partly false for many years; but, 
then it became basely false. All 
became loan and trick and anti- 
cipation. The war was a mea- 
sure of false pretences and false 
means. The people were kept, 
from first to last, in a sort of 
political “drunk.” Money did 
all) Money kept the press going ; 
money made urmies march and 
fortresses open their gates. But, 
the event has proved, that the 
money, like all the rest, was 


false. Now the falsehood of the 


false thing stands exposed: and 
the world sees that the thing is 
going to pieces. 

As to you, Dear-Corn Farmers, 
I have no expectation tho’ one 
single man of you will be set 
right by what I have said; but, 
if any of you, who may read this, 
shall be ruined by not attending 
to it, bear in mind, that you will 
deserve the pity of no one, and 
particularly of 

Your Friend and 
Most obedient Servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


I cannot write an Answer to 
E. M. here. It will be better for 


her to write in her name, to th 
Office of the Register, | 





MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN througb- 
out Encuianp, for the week end- 
ing 12th July. 


Per Quarter. 


Corn Exchange, Mark Laue. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, 12th July. 

Qrs. i ae s. é. 
Wheat. . 6.995 for 21,386 16 9 Average, 61 |! 
Barley . .3,135.... 1899 6 3 Y 
Oats. .. 8.883 362 15 U1........-.25 6 
Rye ..... u 


Beans... S83.... 
Pel wcs Eieens 


Monday, July 21.—There was 2 
moderate arrival of all kinds ol 
Grain last week, and this morning 
the fresh supplies are confined 
chiefly to middling quantities of 
Wheat from Essex, Kent, and 
Suffolk. The weather continuing 
unsettled occasions a variety of 
reports about the coming crops; 
W heat in consequence has obtai- 
ed an advance of 2s. per qr. on the 
best samples, but the trade for 
other qualities is not lively. 


Barley obtains rather more 
money, particularly for grinding 
parcels. Beans are also Is. pe! 
quarter dearer. 


The probability of the Foreig2 
Oats under lock being liberated 
on the 15th of August, occasions 
the Oat trade to continue rather 
heavy, and prices remain much the 
same as quoted last Monday. 
Flour is expected to advance 5. 
per sack, , 
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Quarters of English Grain, &e. 

arrived Coastwise, from July 14 to 
July 19, inclusive. 
Wheat.. 4,750 , Pease......137 
Barley.... 120 | Tares...... 10 
Malt..... 1,100 | Linseed.... — 
Oats.... 6,932 | Rape 

' 9 | Brank...... 
Beans... Mustard.... : 


Various Seeds 126.qrs. 
Flour 4,601 sacks. 


From Ireland.—Wheat 130; Bar- 
ley 177; and Oats 1,610 qrs. 
Foreign.— Oats 500 ;- Linseed 500 ; 
and Sesame 569 qrs. 


SuitHFietp, Monday, July 2\st. 


Monday, July 21.—The Market 
on Friday was about the same as 
reported on Monday last; butit is 
lower to-day for every thing. The 
supply of Beef is large, and the 
trade dull, with a great many in- 
different things that will be turned 
out; though Lincoln sheep nearly 
support last Monday’s prices, the 
same cannot be said of Downs, 
which with difficulty make 4s.— 
Lamb, Veal, and Pork, also feel 
the influence of the weather, and 
are considerably cheaper. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


d. 
2 
0 
6 
8 


Beasts ... 2,430 | Sheep .. .24,840 
Calves .... 


NewGaTe (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 

s d. 5. 

Beef ...... -.2 4to3 

8—3 

Oo— 4 

8—A4 

4—4 





LEADENHALL (Same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


City, 23 July, 1823. 


BACON, 

The bad condition of the bulk 
of the stock, which we mentioned 
last week, has compelled those who 
wanted to buy, and who must have 
what is good, to give an advanced 
price; and the speculators have 
very adroitly taken advantage of 
this circumstance to become buy- 
ers, and thereby to give the ap- 
pearance of a revived demand, 
The Bacon is still at the wharfs. 
however ; and as the retailers are 
generally pretty well supplied, we 
think it too dete in the season to do 
any good by endeavouring to sus- 
tain the market by manceuvring. 
There is still a good deal to come 
from Ireland.—Landed 42s. to 45s. 
for that which is good. 


BUTTER. 

Considerable tine bargains have 
been made in Batter, and now the 
Market has fallen. The present 
importations of Dutch lose the 
importers full 10 per cent. The 
price of Irish Butter to be shipped 
has fallen 4 or 5 per cent. since 
our last: so unsteady is every 
thing rendered by the operations 
of those men who, having no re- 
gular trade of their own, and not 
content with their business as 
agents, are continually encroach- 
ing upon the Jegitimate trade of the 
Cheesemongers.— Waterford 70s. 
(Irish money) on board.—Landed 
76s. to 77s.—Dutch 80s. to 84s. 


CHEESE. 


Prices continue about the same 
as last week; and but very little 


doing. 
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Markets. 


POTATOES. 


SparTacrietps.—per Cwt. 


6 to3 6 
6— 2 0 
0o— 0.0 
0— 3 06 
Od. per bush. 


Middlings......1 

CBia8s.. ccsccoeel | 

Common Red. .2 
Onions. .0s. Od.—0Os. 


Borovcu.—per Cut. 


3.0 to4 O 

Middlings......1 6 — 2 3 

Chats..........3 6 — @ O 

Common Red. 0 0 —0 O 
Onions. .0s. Od.—Os, Od, per bush. 


eed 


HAW and STRAW, per Load. 


Smithfield—Hay ....75s. t0100s. 
Straw ...42s. to 48s. 

Clover 100s, tol20s, 

St. James's. —Hay......72s, tol 10s. 
Straw...38s. to 55s. 

Clover. .84s, to120s. 
Whitechapel.—Hay . .78s. tol10s, 
Straw. 38s. to 50s. 

Clover. 90s. t0130s, 


Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the 
BorouGu.,. 


Monday, July 21.—The appear- 
ance in the Hop Grounds con- 
tinue anfavourable, the price of 
Hops has again advanced. 


=) 
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New Bags. 
Kent....£4 0 to£4 15 
Sussex....3 10 — 4 0 
Essex,...0 0 — 0 0 

Yearling Bags... ...—s——+, 


New Pockets. 
Kent....£4 Oto£5 5 
Sussex....4 0°-— 5 0 
Essex....90 0 — 0 OG 
Farnhany..0 0 — 0 0 

Yearling Pockets. ..—s.——-s, 


Muidstone, July 17.—The ac- 
counts come worse every day, and 
the Hop-bines themselves begin 
now to shew it; the vermin keep 
increasing, and the blight appears 
more general in this neighbeur- 
hocd than ever remembered. The 
duty is got down to £40,000, and 


more betters against the same than 
for it. 


Worcester, July 12.—No business 
done in our Hop market this day. 
Accounts from the plantations 
state the vermin has increased, 
honey has again appeared, thie 
plants are become yellow, and look 
very unkind; the general appear- 
ance is unfavourable, and the mar- 
ket is in consequence advancing. 


COAL MARKET, July 18. 
Shipsat Market. Shipsseld. Price. 
62} Newcastle. .53$. . 34s. Od.to 42s. 9d. 


‘|38 Sanderland,.33., 34s. Od.—43s. 6¢. 
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